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Forthcoming Events 


Nov. 38: Essex Conference at Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Nov. 17: Cape Cod Conference, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

Nov. 14-16: New Hampshire Book Fair 
in Manchester at Unitarian church. 


Senexet Retreats 


November 4-5: Juniors of Andover New- 
ton Theological School. 

November 18-15: General Alliance Re- 
treat. Leader, Rev. Herbert Hitchen. 
Chairman, Mrs. Russell P. Wise. (The 
first 28 applicants will receive reserva- 
tions.) 

November 16: Junior Alliance of Unity 
Church, North Easton, Mass. Mrs. 
Robert Dewitt, chairman. 

November 25-27: Greenfield Group of 
Unitarian Ministers. 


Harlem Church 


Special meetings commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the Harlem Unitarian 
church and the 65th birthday of its minis- 
ter, Rev. Ethelred Brown, will be held on 
Sunday and Monday, Nov.10and11. The 
Sunday evening service will be held in the 
main auditorium of the Harlem Y. W.C. A. 
The principal address will be delivered by 
the moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt. 
The Monday evening meeting will be a 
birthday party and will be held in the hall 
of the Jamaica Benevolent Association. 

The arrangements are in charge of a 
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joint committee consisting of members of 
the church, representatives of the Jamaica 
Benevolent Association, of which Mr. 
Brown is the president, of the Jamaica 
Progressive League (a political organiza- 
tion), of which he is secretary, and of the 
community which he has served for 20 
years. 


Rededication of 
Dighton Church 


About 200 people attended the celebra- 
tion, on September 29, of the 10th anni- 
versary of the rededication of the Uni- 
tarian church at Dighton, Mass., which was 
restored in 1930. The church building is 
one of the most historical church buildings 
in New England, erected in 1769. The 
restoration was made possible through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. 
Baylies of Taunton, Mass., who assumed 
the entire expense of the restoration. 

Services were held in the church ceme- 
tery at 3.30 p. m. at the graves of Mr. and 
Mrs. Baylies, their sons and other members 
of the family being present. Rev. Henry 
G. Ives, present pastor of the church, 
conducted the service. 

Services were held in the church at 4 
o’clock. Mr. Ives conducted the service, 
and those taking part were Walter Baylies 
of Taunton, son of Mr. and Mrs. Baylies, 
and representatives of other churches in 
the community, speakers being present 
from the Baptist, Methodist and Roman 
Catholic denominations. The Scripture 
was read by Rey. Edwin C. Broome of 
Pawtucket, R. I., former pastor of the 
church. The prayer was offered by 
Rev. Wilton E. Cross of Taunton. A his- 
torical address was given by Rev. George 
L. Thompson of Randolph, Mass., and the 
sermon by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Mil- 
ton, Mass. 


Southern New 
England Council 


The annual meeting of the Southern New 
England Council was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on September 18. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Dr. Maxwell Savage; treasurer, El- 
bert W. Marso of Hopedale; recording sec- 
retary, Miss Florence Baer; chief counselor, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass. 

The team of counselors appointed to as- 
sist Mr. Rutledge in the work of the coun- 
selorship was as follows: Rev. Bradford E. 
Gale, Salem, Mass.; Rev. Richard W. F. 
Seebode, Providence, R. I.; Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, Petersham, Mass.; and Dr. O. W. 
Eames, Springfield, Mass. 

A vote of appreciation and thanks was 
given Rev. William S. Nichols for his work 
as president of the Council since its incep- 
tion. A vote of appreciation was also 
given to Dr. Savage for his work as volun- 
teer chief counselor for the past year, and 
to the Worcester church for its part. 


Children’s Mission 


The Children’s Mission to Children will 
hold a conference on ‘‘Needs of Rheumatic 
Children: Opportunities for Service’’ in 
Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on November 
7, 10.30 a. m. to 12. " 

The speakers will be Mrs. Endicott P. 
Saltonstall, president of the Children’s Mis- 
sion to Children; Dr. T. Duckett Jones, 
director of Research House of the Good 
Samaritan; Miss Elizabeth E. Bissell, gen- 
eral secretary of the Children’s Mission to 
Children. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Boston, Mass., American Unitarian 
broadcasts begin November 10, Sunday, 
2p.m. Station WAAB, 1410 kilocycles. 

November 10: ‘Unitarian Service in 
Wartime.’”’ Conversation between Rev. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, Mrs. Frank Frederick, 
Professor William Emerson. 

Boston, Mass., Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, 2nd and 4th Sundays of month, 
10.50 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. : 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m., 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Lancaster, Pa., Rev. Harvey Swanson, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WGAL. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.15 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Friday, November 1, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45 a. m., Station WDSU, 
‘How Shall I Live This Day?” 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W.O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, November 10, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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Is Nonviolence Mandatory 
on Christians ? 


_ HAVING THE GREATEST ADMIRATION for the 

editors, managers, and many of the contributors of 
and to Unity, there is no paper in the country with 
which we would less enjoy a controversy. But it is 
usually the gocd and the sincere who differ and quarrel. 
There is a proverb about thieves falling out—but 
thieves never do, they have to stick together! 

The difference between Unity and The Christian 
Register is a difference of opinion of the efficacy of 
pacifism. We permitted ourselves to smile because in 
a recent issue one editorial in Unity remarked that it 
was foolish to do this and that—surveying the New 
York subways, for instance, as a precaution in case 
we were invaded—while another editorial tacitly ad- 
mitted that we were in danger of invasion and ad- 
vised us to prepare ourselves spiritually so that, even 
if we were imprisoned, we would still be free. 

Unity now asserts that we are “convinced of the 
holiness of war and eager apparently to get into it.”’ 
Perhaps it is needless to say that we admit neither in- 
terpretation. Until the actual spoliations of the in- 
nocent Scandinavian countries the individual who 
edits The Register was very much inclined to follow the 
isolationist arguments of Mr. Beard—and said so 
publicly. But it is hard to maintain a theory that 
tigers are vegetarians when you see one beginning to 
eat one of your children. And, while we dislike Mr. 
Hitler, we grudgingly admit that it is not beyond the 
power of his military machine to proceed to do things 
to us if he succeeds in conquering England. 

What disturbed us in the editorial, “If the Worst 
Happens,” in which Unity suggested meeting Mr. 
Hitler with the army of the late Epictetus, was that 
the argument which pacifists had seemed to put up in 
the past was that no evil could happen to a gocd man 
—that other nations were sane, and that when they 
saw that we were not likely to attack them, they 
would cease to want to attack us. The Scandinavian 
countries were often mentioned as the proof of this— 
they had stayed neutral and they were safe. But in 
this editorial, it seemed, there was an abandonment of 
that point: nonresistance was not a method of warding 
off evil but a sort of palliative, anesthetic, or whatever 
you will, after the evil had come upon you. 

Now, we are told that we have glorified war and 
that—in the face of Gandhi’s proof that ‘‘soul-force is 
omnipotent and therefore all-sufficient’—we have 
treated “‘pure religion as nonsensical.” 

Well, for that matter, it is: pure religion is as 
nonsensical as pure art, pure science, pure animality, 
pure time or pure space. That we are not playing 
with words here is provable by experiment: try 


breathing pure oxygen. You will automatically re- 
move yourself from the problem of war by becoming 
dead. Unless your oxygen is contaminated by some 
carbon dioxide (which acts as a catalyzer apparently) 
you cannot utilize it and you smother. 

In the realm of human life there is no pure re- 
ligion and there is no pure soul force: there is you, and 
there is an environment, and even that is not a pure 
distinction because nobody knows where he leaves off 
and his envirenment begins. 

We abhor war as much as anyone could and if we 
personally had to take part in war we would shake and 
tremble. We abhor the mock heroics often associated 
with war. But we donot regard this present war as of 
the same character as the last. It is absurd to say 
now that England is fighting for imperialistic interests 
when it is obvious that she is fighting for her life. 4 

It might be argued that the English are a bad lot, 
and why should we worry if they were wiped out? 
We do not admit that they are a bad lIct, and even if 
they were, their navy has been our protection in the 
past, and . . . but surely we do not have to repeat 
what is known to all by this time. 

To meet the ethical issues raised by this situation 
the editor of Unity confronts us with proof texts— 
quoting from Matthew, Corinthians, and Romans. 
And this in the days when Form Criticism has been 
domesticated in America! 

A more serious answer to our position Dr. Holmes 
sends in to The Family Circle, and it is printed in this 
issue. The moment we had written our words about 
Gandhi (October 1) we saw that we had laid ourselves 
open to just that come back, but we deliberately let 
them stand. Gandhi could make nonviolence work 
with the English, we said, because he and the English 
had a conscience in common, there was a meeting of 
minds underneath the strife. The Germans would 
simply have killed him and as many others as neces- 
sary to end the whole matter. Dr. Holmes seizes the 
obvious opening, replaces the name of Gandhi by that 
of Jesus and leaves the damning parallel, without 
further comment, to do its work. 

Well, Christians in general would say that that 
was a decisive thrust. Even the enemies of Christ 


_or the intellectual indifferents admit that Jesus won: 


Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; 
The world has grown gray with thy breath .. . 


But there again we have failed to think things 
through. For, in sober truth, if Jesus died believing 
in an early apocalyptic return, he lost. 

If he died as a martyr to the cause of universalism 
as opposed to Jewish nationalism (wasn’t that the 
thesis of the late Walter Denny and of other scholars, 
for that matter?), he again lost. 
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If, again, Jesus got away from his early apocalyp- 
ticism, and died for a religion of simple love to God 
and man; if, that is to say, Jesus was the first Unitarian, 
he died with the issue in grave doubt and lost it thirty 
or forty years after when Paul reinterpreted his gospel 
and put it into such shape that soon after Imperial 
Rome was able to take it over and utilize it to great 
advantage. 

No, Pilate and Paul did not do so quick and ab- 
solute a job on Jesus as Hitler would do on Gandhi, but 
they did an effective job. Since their day, a dimly 
adumbrated and always changing image of Jesus, 
living in the minds of individual men, has conquered 
those men, and their influence has conquered more or 
less larger groups. But, lip service and the fictions of 
organized, authoritative religion apart, no whole nation 
has ever been conquered by Jesus. No nation has 
incorporated the Sermon on the Mount—which was 
not a sermon and was not delivered on any mountain 
—into its law. We, each of us, may follow in some 
measure, what we think Jesus meant by this or that 
saying—but we simply do not know the context in 
which any of those sayings was uttered, and therefore 
precisely what it meant. Jesus’ ethics was in all 
probability an interim ethics, uttered for unfranchised 
men and women who were awaiting a “last day.”’ Or 
it was an ethics of resignation for men who were po- 
litically helpless and hopeless. In any event, as the 
late George Burman Foster said, ““To copy even Jesus 
is to kill the soul.’’ We have to forge our own ethics 
for our own time, and lying down in the face of such a 
scourge as Hitler just does not seem to be in the ethical 
picture which the great majority of people are draw- 
ing today. 

The whole thing, of course, is tragic. But as 
long as we live in a world in which such phenomena as 
earthquakes, Hitlers, syphilis germs, factory fires, hur- 
ricanes, epidemics, occur, we have to take them in our 
stride, mitigate them where we cannot exterminate 
them, but exterminate them when we can. 

And sometimes that means very dirty work in- 
deed. But most of us do not refuse to shake hands 
with surgeons because those hands have been stained 
with blood. 


The Teachings of Jesus 
Critically Considered 


AFTER WRITING the above editorial in which we 
remarked, without giving any authority, that the 
Sermon on the Mount was neither a sermon nor de- 
livered on a mountain, we turned from our desk, 
picked up a package from Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
opened it, and found ‘“The Sermon on the Mount” by 
Martin Dibelius ($1.50), being the John C. Shaffer 
Lectures given at Yale Divinity School in 1937. We 
take advantage of the coincidence to reinforce the 
point of view of the foregoing editorial: that nobody’s 
ethics today can be validated by proof texts, that new 
occasions not only teach new duties but new norms of 
duty. 

Unitarians, like their more orthodox brethren, 
have an easy habit of validating ethical arguments by 
citing the authority of Jesus. Some of them even 
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evade difficult questions of contemporary ethics— 
say the justification or otherwise of the closed shop 
in industry or the rights of Mr. Ford to do thus and so 
regarding his employes—rights which learned jurists 
find difficult enough to settle—by saying: ‘‘All these 
questions would solve themselves if we only would live 
by the Golden Rule and the Beatitudes.” 

Whether any given reader thinks that or not, he 
owes it to himself to read Martin Dibelius’ discussion 
of the authority, for us, of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The point of view is that of “Form Criticism,” an 
approach which has only recently been explained to 
the man in the street. If we remember aright, the 
first even semipopular treatment of the subject in 
English was published only three or four years ago. 

The principle of form criticism is to separate 
through a study of the contemporary literary forms 
and methods the kernel of Jesus’ teachings from the 
literary wrappings in which it has come down to us. 
Thus it shows the Gospels, aS we have them, to be 
based on a common source which was itself a col- 
lection of the sayings of Jesus made for the teaching 
purposes of his followers. Matthew and Luke each 
treats his material in his own way. Neither is a biog- 
rapher in the modern sense, and each was dealing with 
a tradition which consisted of short sayings. But 
sayings are said somewhere and at some time: and so 
the writer, wishing to give us a narrative, puts this 
group of sayings in one setting—on a mountain, for 
example, and this group in another—by a sea. Others 
may be tied in with a supposed incident in Jesus’ life. 
The groups of sayings which form the Sermon on the 
Mount, Professor Dibelius points out, could not have 
been delivered on a mountain to a definite audience: 
“ . .. Its elements . . . are mostly individual say- 
ings brought together to form separate groups, e. g., 
the beatitudes, the new commandments and the 
parables of the builders. Each group is complete in 
itself and has no visible connection with the other 
groups. Indeed it is necessary to suppose that the 
different groups were addressed to different hearers 
and, consequently, were spoken at different occa- 
SIONS. see 

But if we are so unsure of the occasions how can 
we be sure of the words themselves? On this point 
Professor Dibelius makes an interesting and reassuring 
observation. After pointing out that the words of 
Jesus were often preserved in connection with an in- 
cident, he comes to those sayings of which the original 
tie-in with an incident was lost and which, in any event, 
were intelligible without the aid of any such reference. 
But, he says, the tradition is always scrupulously 
careful of the actual words themselves: “For example, 
the story of the centurion’s servant is preserved in a 
longer form by Luke and in a shorter one by Matthew, 
but the words which Jesus spoke to the centurion are 
quite the same in both Gospels. . . .” 

But what is the validity today and for us of these 
sayings of Jesus? Professor Dibelius analyzes the 
material of the ‘‘Sermon”’ from the point of view of the 
meaning of the sayings, and their import for the 
original hearers and for us. He finds five possible 
ways of taking the group of sayings regarding living 
without cares (Matt. 6 : 25-34), that is after removing 
certain sayings which represent later insertions. 


_ These ways are: 1. The word is to be taken absolutely: 


the Christian must live without any foresight in ma- 
terial matters. 2. The word is not to be taken liter- 


ally but is simply a warning against overanxiety in 


material matters. 3. The word is to be taken literally 
but is addressed only to the disciples. This the author 
dismisses at once, giving his reasons. 4. The word is 
to be taken eschatologically—that is, it refers to the 
doctrine of the coming end of the world. It is an 
“fnterim ethic” and of course is a practicable counsel 


if material things are shortly to be done away with. 


5. The word is to be taken eschatologically but not in 
the expectation of an immediate end of the world. 

The author’s own explanation is a subtilizing of 
the idea last suggested. Jesus represented what we 
may call a sublimated eschatological point of view. 
What he said to all who would hear—disciples and 
others—was that when the Kingdom of God came all 
human values would be transcended and God’s will 
would be the only law. But until that Kingdom did 
come the faithful could anticipate it in their conduct; 
they could live as if it were here. And once we admit 
the eschatological explanation we can then take the 
words of the “Sermon” absolutely. On the other 
hand, failure to take them absolutely puts them into 
the class of copy-book maxims—and, as a matter of 
fact, some of them were and all of them may be de- 
rived from earlier Jewish sources. As the author re- 
marks, the originality of a saying by Jesus is no proof 
of either authenticity or of importance. The im- 
portance lies in the fact not that this or that man at 
this or that time said the word, but precisely Jesus 
and at the precise time when the Messiah was ex- 
pected. 

In these and other considerations—such as the 
relationship between Jesus’ teachings and Jewish 
legalism—the author has written from an exegetical 
and historical point of view. But what is our own 
relationship to these teachings? He warns us against 
hasty applications to contemporary situations. The 
early church’s discovery that the end of the world was 
not to come, followed by the church’s adaptation to 
life in the world, and the world’s adoption of it—in the 
time of Constantine—have led to a whole series of re- 
interpretations of Christian doctrine and Christian 
ethics. Meanwhile the church, in adapting itself to 
the ways of the world, has become less and less Chris- 
tian. Partly, indeed, by intent, as when Lutheranism 
blessed the ideal of the good secular citizen—in con- 
trast to the tenets of Calvinism. Furthermore, the 
most modern type of man—the child of the Industrial 
Revolution—has lost interest in the church and the 
church has lost all effective contact with him. 

After canvassing the proposals which have been 
made by modern men to mend this rift—by Kierke- 
gaard, Tolstoy, and Dostoevski in particular—the 
author ends by telling us that we must recognize once 
and for all that the Sermon on the Mount does not 
have the authority of a set of maxims for our conduct 
today. It does have a validity for us—but that 
validity is only laid bare when we recognize that the 
primitive eschatology of simple men did point to 
something: to the fulfilling of the will of God, to the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God. The Christian 
of today cannot live apart from the world practicing 


an interim ethic. Nor can he, in the name of Jesus, 
be a mere reformer. To change the world is, in one 


- sense, to do what we are all fated to do anyway, in 


another sense it is to play the role of God. The bear- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount on the Christian’s life 
is not that of a yoke but that of a sign: 


. . . God’s will is revealed in our own midst by 
signs, the most perceptible of which are the sayings of 
the Sermon on the Mount. The conditions of this world 
are not amenable to the Kingdom of God and it is not 
our task to found this Kingdom. Rather our task is 
to perform signs, not the signs described in the Bible, 
but signs of our own time—to perform them as individ- 
uals, as communities, as churches, and, if possible, as 
nations. 


Not only does Professor Dibelius stress again the 
fact that the Sermon does not legislate, but he em- 
phasizes that on one great question the New Testament 
as a whole is silent. Modern rulers, he says, demand 
from their peoples ‘“‘collaboration.”” But: 


There is no commandment in the New Testament 
which deals with collaboration with secular authorities. 
Therefore it is meaningless to seek specific command- 
ments concerning these matters in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


Augustus M. Lord’s Fifty 


Years of Service 


ON SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13, there was a service in 
the First Congregational Church of Providence, R. I., 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the installation 
of Augustus Mendon Lord, D. D., as minister of the 
church. A reception to Dr. and Mrs. Lord followed 
the service. Service and reception were not Uni- 
tarian activities but Providence activities: Dr. Lord 
belongs to Providence and is known and appreciated 
by all its citizens. No one outside that city can pay 
him as adequate a tribute as could any fellow citizen. 
So let us spread upon the record these words about 
him taken from The Evening Bulletin of that city: 


Dr. Lord’s Anniversary 

Fifty years ago today Dr. Augustus M. Lord was 
installed as minister of the First Congregational Church. 
Born in California, educated at Harvard, he came to 
Providence in 1890 from Arlington and has remained with 
us since. In 1931 he assumed the role of emeritus. 
Next month commemoration of his golden anniversary 
will be celebrated. 

The community pays its tribute on this anniversary 
day to Dr. Lord as a leader and friend without whose 
presence here we would have been infinitely poorer. 
Robust of mind, he has shown us the usefulness of a life 
spent in thought, in meditation and in good deeds. He 
has lifted men above the prosaic market-place to dwell- 
ing upon the mysteries and the spirit and the world of 
beauty that lies around us. His kindliness has been a 
consolation and a blessing, and his gentleness an ex- 
ample. In the same true Puritan strain of Emerson, he 
has been true to the stars above him and to the moral 
law within him. 

We want to tell him in his Indian summer days that 
Providence honors and felicitates him upon his anni- 
versary. 
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A Tribute to Frederick Lucian Hosmer on the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of His Birth 


(Concluded from our last isswe) 
HOSMER’S HYMNS are almost all written in familiar 
and easy meters, and are so simple in diction and clear 
in thought as to conceal the skill and care with which 
they are composed. Their excellence is due to his 
habitual choice of a great theme and to the fact that he 
never fell into the vice of easy versification which has 
led so many authors to write their hymns at a sitting 
and to print them without careful revision. To write 
a really fine hymn is a difficult art—not unlike the art 
of writing a sonnet—and Hosmer studied the art 
thoughtfully. He was a student of the hymnody of 
the past, and worked out his rules of what constituted 
a good hymn. And he was never content with his first 
draft, but worked it over again and again. Even after 
his hymns had appeared in print he retouched them 
from time to time, until they were as perfect as he 
could make them. 

His wide acquaintance with Christian hymnody 
and his own theories of “the hymn perfect” bore fruit 
in the series of lectures on hymnody which he gave at 
the Harvard Divinity School in 1908 and repeated at 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry in 1912. 
These lectures were never printed. They were -not, 
in truth, based on original research, and they did not 
make any fresh contributions to scholarship; but they 
were stimulating to his hearers, and of value as an ex- 
pression of his viewpoint. The manuscript is in the 
library of the school at Berkeley. A growing apprecia- 
tion of his eminence as a writer brought him a recog- 
nition which he enjoyed with a certain shy modesty. 
He was president of the Divinity School Alumni As- 
sociation in 1920-21; Buchtel College made him a 
doctor of divinity as early as 1887, and in his old age 
Harvard offered him a similar honor, but too late, for 
he was no longer able to undertake the journey east 
to receive it. 

Dr. Hosmer’s hymns have, quite naturally, been 
more generally used in our own fellowship than else- 
where. ‘Hymns of the Spirit’’ (1937) includes thirty- 
five by him, more than by any other author, Samuel 
Longfellow following with twenty-seven, and Whittier 
with seventeen. And these three authors stand to- 
gether as the most important hymn writers whom 
America has produced. But Hosmer’s hymns are find- 
ing a steadily increasing use in other fellowships as 
well, both in this country and in England. They are 
so perfect an expression of a religious outlook well in 
advance of his time that they have an abiding value. 
Canon Julian, in the Supplement to his great ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Hymnology,” wrote that “Amongst Uni- 
tarian hymn writers of the last twenty years Mr. 
Hosmer is the most powerful and original known to 
tis), 

In his earlier hymns the dominant note is that of 
the religious mystic who contemplates ‘The Thought 
of God.” Here the writer is not the theologian or the 
philosopher trying to define the Infinite in rational 
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terms, but the poet giving lyrical expression to his 
feeling of wonder in the presence of an uncompre- 
hended mystery. In that hymn which Canon Dearmer 
calls “this flawless poem, one of the completest ex- 
pressions of religious faith,’’ he writes, 


O Thou, in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 
Beyond the range of sun and star, 
And yet beside us here,— 
What heart can comprehend thy name, 
Or, searching, find thee out, 
Who art within, a quickening flame, 
A presence round about. 


Those last two lines compress into ten words the mys- 
tic’s sense of the divine. And again, in another of his 
greatest hymns, he makes articulate the mood charac- 
teristic of the higher religion of every age as it con- 
templates the relation of the soul to the unseen Lord 
and Giver of Life. 


O Thou, who art of all that is, 
Beginning both and end, 

We follow thee through unknown paths, 
Since all to thee must tend; 

Thy judgments are a mighty deep 
Beyond all fathom line; 

Our wisdom is the child-like heart, 
Our strength, to trust in thine. 


In these hymns Hosmer sings of the soul’s experience 
of God in terms very similar to those of the eighteenth- 
century German mystic Terstagen, or of our own Eliza 
Scudder, who preceded Hosmer by half a generation. 
The same note is struck in Hosmer’s 


O Name, all other names above, 
What art thou not to me, 

Now I have learned to trust thy love 
And cast my care on thee. 


What is our being but a cry, 
A restless longing still, 
Which thou alone canst satisfy, 
Alone thy goodness fill,— 


and in 


One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need,— 
It is the thought of God. 


Be still the light upon my way, 
My pilgrim staff and rod, 

My rest by night, my strength by day, 
O blessed thought of God. 


This subjective, contemplative mood is t' e domi- 
nant one in all of Hosmer’s earlier hymns, for interest 


_in the social applications of religion was then relatively 


undeveloped, and he was always far too much of an in- 
dividualist and an indeyendent to be much concerned 
with the thought of the church as an institution. But 


he was greatly interested in awakening a sympathetic 
understanding with religious liberals beyond the limits 
of Christianity, and it was a congenial task for him to 
write his great hymn for the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago in 1893. 


O prophet souls of all the years, 
Bend o’er us from above; 

Your far-off vision, toils, and tears 
Now to fulfilment move! 


From tropic clime and zones of frost 
They come, of every name,— 
This, this our day of Pentecost, 
The Spirit’s tongue of flame. 


A few years later he struck the same note again with 
equal vigor. 


From age to age how grandly rise 
The prophet souls in line! 
Above the passing centuries 
Like beacon-lights they shine. 


Through differing accents of the lip 
One message they proclaim, 

One growing bond of fellowship, 
Above all names one Name. 


In these hymns, as in the one he wrote for Sullivan’s 
tune Si. Gertrude, 


Forward through the ages, 
In unbroken line, 

Move the faithful spirits 
At the call divine, 


he puts into song his conception of the Church Univer- 
sal and of ‘‘the goodly fellowship of the prophets.” 

With the closing decade of the nineteenth century 
came hymns in which the soul’s contemplation of God 
gives place to the more direct application of religion to 
daily life. The divine vision must be transmuted into 
- daily conduct. 


Not always on the mount may we 
Rapt in the heavenly vision be; 

The shores of thought and feeling know 
The Spirit’s tidal ebb and flow. 


Yet hath one such exalted hour 
Upon the soul redeeming power, 
And in its strength through after days 
We travel our appointed ways. 


The mount for vision: but below 
The paths of daily duty go, 
And nobler life therein shall own 
The pattern on the mountain shown. 


And in a hymn written for commencement at Meadville 
Theological School in 1891 he writes of the coming of 
the kingdom of God on earth. Canon Dearmer calls 
this ‘‘one of the noblest hymns in the language.” 


Thy kingdom come,—on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 

And faithful souls have yearned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shall stand revealed; 

When justice shall be throned in might, 
And every hurt be healed: 


When knowledge hand in hand with peace 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 

The day of perfect righteousness, 
The promised day of God. 


That coming of the kingdom of God he longed to 
see especially in the land to which he gave his love and 
devotion. His familiar hymn 


“O beautiful, my Country,” 


is a noble expression of that desire. Not less fine, and 
beautifully set to the old Jewish melody called ‘‘Yigdal,’’ 
is his hymn which ought to be far better known than 
is the case, 


Uplift the song of praise 
To him, our fathers’ God! 

Who led them o’er the watery ways 
To lands untrod: 

Seed of a race to be, 
Upon his new-world shore; 

The home of law and liberty 
Forevermore. 


Lift high the song of praise, 
To nation grown in power! 

Hold fast through good and evil days 
Thy glorious dower! 


The age-long hope fulfil, 
New-quickened at thy birth; 

Thy strength thy God, whose righteous will 
Rules heaven and earth. 


Finally there are the hymns in which he contem- 
plates the mysteries of death and sorrow. His atti- 
tude towards the claptrap of many of the older hymns. 
about heaven, with their tinsel pictures of a very ma- 
terialistic afterlife, approached contempt. In his own 
hymns on this theme he returns to the note of the 
mystic, his attitude is one of trustful confidence. As 
early as 1876 he wrote a hymn, after the death of a 
young parishioner by drowning, which might have 
come from the pen of Whittier. 


I cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more; 

Along the path of life I tread 
They have but gone before. 


And five years later he wrote the moving hymn of trust, 


Father, to thee we look in all our sorrow, 
Thou art the fountain whence our healing flows; 
Dark though the night, joy cometh with the morrow; 
Safely they rest who on thy love repose. 


Patient, O heart, though heavy be thy sorrows! 
Be not cast down, disquieted in vain; 

Yet shalt thou praise him when these darkened furrows, 
Where now he ploweth, wave with golden grain. 


And again, as old age approached, he sang, 


When shadows gather on our way, 
Fast deepening as the night, 

Be thou, O God, the spirit’s stay, 
Our inward Light. 


But the finest of all these hymns, so reticent in 
using the ancient imagery yet so full of faith, is the 
one magnificently set to the tune based on the great 
music of Palestrina, 
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O Lord of Life, where’er they be, 

Safe in thine own eternity, 

Our dead are living unto thee, 
Alleluia! 


O happy they in God who rest, 

No more by fear and doubt oppressed! 

Living or dying they are blest. 
Alleluia! 


Such was the great gift which Frederick Hosmer 
so carefully cultivated as expression of a noble religious 
faith, and bequeathed as a rich treasure to those who 
should follow him. The singer who thus writes has a 
better claim upon the remembrance of mankind than 
many who make a far greater stir while they are living. 


The voice of the popular preacher is silenced when he 
goes to the grave, and very few sermons, however im- 
pressive when delivered, are read after the preacher’s 
personality has faded from living recollection. The 
church administrator and the faithful pastor each do 
their constructive work, but their names are.soon for- 
gotten. But he who sings the songs of faith in univer- 
sal terms and moving phrases speaks across the ages to 
generations yet unborn, and those who find in his words 
the utterance of their own inarticulate longings are 
moved with gratitude. It is vain to predict the re- 
ligion of the future, yet one may well believe that mul- 
titudes who come after us will find in Dr. Hosmer’s 
hymns a precious heritage into which they will enter 
with joy. 


The Conference on Science, 


Philosophy and Religion 


The writer is minister of the First Unitarian Society 
in Upton, Mass. He was an invited participant in the 
work of the conference, and his contribution will be found in 
the printed report of the sessions to be issued shorily. 


NOT JUST ANOTHER CONCLAVE but unique in 


all the history of civilization was the ‘Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion” held September 9 


to 11 at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New: 


York City. No such conclave was ever held; here for 
the first time were assembled representatives of the three 
major disciplines of human culture to pool their special 
wisdoms, to discover common ground upon which they 
may unite in defense of our ideal values against a resur- 
gent barbarism, and, especially, to define their responsibili- 
ties to democracy. Here were savants and.leaders from 
France, exiles from Germany, scholars from Canada, 
and intellectuals from the great universities and re- 
ligious groups—Jewish, Catholic and Protestant—of 
the United States; and all engaging, with mutual tol- 
erance and respect, in the task of “corporate think- 
ing” upon the underlying issues before the race in the 
light of man’s total experience and his rational re- 
flections upon it. 

The full significance and salutary character of 
these meetings did not flash suddenly upon the partici- 
pant but dawned gradually upon him. His first im- 
pression was the grandeur and daring of the whole 
plan and procedure. It was incredible that such an 
undertaking should have been consummated or even 
conceived. But, somehow, we discovered as we rubbed 
elbows with, or heard from the same platform, the 
Neo-Thomist, Maritain, the Vienna positivist, Frank, 
and the Protestant theologian, Macintosh, that some- 
thing epic was transpiring and with a breath-taking 
shock we realized that we were ‘‘in on” a quiet but 
tremendous drama. 

Not that the atmosphere was either rarefied to 
the point of pure reason or laden with the ominous 
sense of crisis: but rather, the transactions of the en- 
tire convocation were completely and refreshingly 
“human,” from the flashing wit of the presiding genius 
and host, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, and the gay repartee 
of Professor Frank, to the healthy self-criticism of 
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Professor Adler and the outspoken bluntness of Pro- 
fessor Sidney Hook. So that, if there was a kind of 
conscious urgency in all the deliberations, there were 
also abundant gallantry and good humor (which are 
perhaps the same thing viewed from different angles). 
With all their professional preoccupations and private 
predilections, these men were sincerely endeavoring 
to make their point and at the same time to under- 
stand their confreres. Which, apart from any con- 
tributions that may have been made, was in itself no 
mean achievement. For, as Professor Mortimer J. 
Adler insisted, ‘There are not enough scientists who 
understand the truths of philosophy and religion, nor 
enough philosophers and men of faith who are at 
home in the domain of science.”’ It is not surprising 
then if, in this first contact of the specialists, there was 
some degree of awkwardness and ineptitude; but in 
this deliberate and sustained confrontation it is fair 
to say that they were not only learning about each 
other but were rediscovering themselves in their 
larger and truer context, since in these discussions, if 
the fences between the fields were not down, they 
were sufficiently lowered to allow all who wished to 
see over them. 
Science _ 

Both the social sciences and the natural sciences 
were present and vocal. Amongst the former, Sorokin 
explained how culture was tending to become less 
physical and more ideological, putting upon every 
civilized person an increasing strain to keep pace with, 
and adjusted to, man’s rapidly changing values. 
Maclver produced the perfect apology for democracy 
when he pointed out that, with all its defects, democ- 
racy accepts instead of suppressing differences, while 
totalitarian societies, with all their efficiency, sup- 
press instead of accepting differences. Professor Las- 
well insisted that we were laying the foundations of a 
“science of democracy”’ to help science aid democracy 
and democracy, in turn, to aid science by finding ways 
to apply the methods of science to the loose and casual 
processes of democracy, to distribute the benefits of 
science and overcome the resistants thereto, and at the 
same time, to provide opportunities for persons to 


express themselves and eliminate unemployment, 
“the standing insult to human beings” for whom a 
place must be found in which they may “count” in 
society and affairs. 

However, the “bomb-shell’’ which somewhat up- 
set the decorum and disturbed the urbanity of this 
distinguished gathering was dropped by Professor 
Einstein when he insisted that we dispense once and 
for all with the idea of ‘‘a personal God”’ in the interest 
of a kind of religion of “the good life.’”’ To those who 
knew of the influence of Spinoza upon the great ex- 
pounder of the theory of relativity, such a pronounce- 
ment came not as a declaration of atheism as it was 
once regarded, but rather as a frank confession of a 
cosmic piety, not borrowed but won as he contemplated 
what he called “the ordered regularity of all events” 
within which there is room for no divine or human 
will regarded as “separate causes.” 

From such a premise, Professor Einstein went on 
to advocate the abandonment of unscientific theology 
and nonrational worship of an anthropomorphic deity 
te working for the dissemination of beauty, truth and 
righteousness in human life, betraying his naive but 
pure humanitarian bias; for he did not explain how, in 
an iron-bound universe, such pursuits cculd be carried 
out. And yet we—at least, some of us—felt the es- 
sential force of what he wanted to, but could not, say. 
Professor Overstreet seconded the thesis but made out 
a better case when he declared, ‘‘As long as we think 
God is a person we can easily hypnotize ourselves into 
inactive adoration; when, however, we think of God 
as love, when we think of the divine as a way of life— 
mercy and justice and humility and the rest—we 
energize ourselves into the kind of action that is divine 
in everyday life.” 

Philosophy 

The outstanding name in the section on philosophy 
was, of course, Jacques Maritain of the Institut Catho- 
lique, Paris; but his pronouncements were already 
adumbrated in his published works—particularly in 
his “Beyond Humanism.”’ From his background and 
his reputation as the greatest living exegete of Master 
Aquinas, we were prepared for his doctrine of “the 
hierarchy of knowledge,” placing science on the lowest 
level, and ranging philosophy above it, with theology 
at the top. But, whether one agreed or differed with 
him as to the “degrees’”’ of truth found in such a 
methodological series, he was bound to admit that 
each kind of knowledge possesses a validity of its own. 
The modern mind is reluctant to admit the independ- 
ence and autonomy of any particular technique be- 
cause an organic approach to life leads us to assume 
the interdependence of all data and the interpenetra- 
tion of all experience, so that the theologian finds 
nothing preventing him from employing the most 
rigidly empirical tests upon which the physicist has 
no monopoly. Furthermore, the philosopher is free to 
formulate a legitimate and authentic “realism’’ which 
minimizes the element of a rampant and unverified 
speculation. Which was exactly what Professor Mac- 
intosh of Yale attempted to do in his paper on ‘‘Con- 
structive Theology” in which he outlined the principles 
of a rational and adequate faith based upon demon- 
strable and measurable facts, at once sane and auda- 


- cious. 


arguments. 


The position taken by Adler of the University of 
Chicago came nearest to being fundamental. He was 
eloquent in his contention that “the defects of modern 
culture are the defects of disorder in the minds” of its 
intellectual leaders. He was hardly less basic when he 
went on to conclude that “One cannot have reasons 
for affirming democracy and at the same time deny 
the truths of philosophy and religion.” It was almost 
as if the speaker were affirming the genetic identity of 
culture and democracy. But in all the talk about 
philosophy and its bearings on democracy one sensed 
a shying away from an examination of the epistemolog- 
ical grounds and a simple and uncritical avoidance of 
the question of what and how we know, which, as Karl 
Mannheim demonstrates, no mature mind can con- 
tinuetodo. Those who are familiar with the sociology 
of knowledge know that “truth” is dependent upon the 
social structure—whether it is static or dynamic— 
and upon the position of the knower; also, as classes 
break up and merge and the thinker is thrust from one 
level of society to another scepticism is born and a 
broader intellectual synthesis is achieved. From 
which it becomes apparent that knowledge is socially 
and historically conditioned, so that when civilization 
reaches the stage of democracy there is a precipitation 
of our cultural patterns as a result of the dissolving of 
social strata, so that our experiences are funded to- 
gether, a cross-fertilization and criticism begins, and 
perspectives are integrated. Thus, democracy is more 
than a political form: it is the very process of appre- 
hension: science is no longer the instrument of the 
interests, philosophy is no longer propaganda, and 
religion scorns the very institutions around which it 
once threw its sanctity. Democracy is culture come of 
age. 

Religion 

Most of the participants agreed with the state- 
ment that the American way of life “must be based 
ultimately on the religious principle of the fatherhood 
of God and the worth and dignity of man when re- 
garded as the child of God. (A statement encouraging 
to Unitarians.) It must uncompromisingly oppose 
any effort at deification of the state or the suppression 
of individual liberty and sense of moral responsibility.” 
There were those who thought such a pronouncement 
sounded too much like religion blowing its own horn 
rather than religion addressing itself to the unfinished 
business in hand. But the mood and temper of the 
religionists on the whole could not but impress even 
the most cynical, as they earnestly and humbly sought 
their share of the burden of modern life. 

As might be expected, the theologians, instead of 
saluting the profoundly religious spirit of Einstein, 
apart from the intellectual morphology in which he has 
expressed it, were quick to present him with counter- 
Dr. Finkelstein expressed “surprise that 
Professor Einstein should give such an absolute judg- 
ment in a field that was philosophical and theological 
in character.”’ 

The note, however, which dominated this phase 
of the proceedings was one of honest inquiry into the 
nature and function of religion in human life. With 
competence and detachment, religion was traced as a. 
“sensory-ideational phenomenon of natural history”’ 
and the roots of Christianity were found by William 
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F. Albright of Johns Hopkins both in the early Proph- 
ets and the new cosmopolitan humanitarianism intro- 
duced by the Greeks, He showed how the teachings 
‘of Jesus presupposed these double influences, with the 
emphasis falling on a return to early Israel’s faith in 
the human God before the later prophets spiritualized 
away his human attributes. He was convinced that 
the cult of suffering and the doctrine of the Incarnation 
were not postcrucifixion developments after all, but 
antedated that event. 

There was practical unanimity in advocating 
more religious education for undergirding of democ- 
racy. Just as the philosophers advocated a cultiva- 
tion of the philosophic attitude in the schools, so the 
theologians stressed the need of spiritual instruction, 
suggesting that a nonsectarian program might be 
worked out for use in the curriculum. To this end 
Edwin E. Aubrey urged that “religion and science 
should live together, not in mere toleration but in ac- 
tive cooperation.” He entered a plea that religionists 
take steps to inculcate, not only in youth but in adults, 
a new and deeper regard for religious values, a waning 
of which is the weakness of our free institutions. 

Hoxie Fairchild sounded another motif when he 
reminded us that democracy is deeply indebted to 
“the protestant-romantic tradition,” intimating that, 
towards a richer orchestration in contemporary cul- 
ture, we might incorporate even those emphases which 
we have spurned as hostile to our purposes. But one 
wondered if the professional religionist could recog- 
nize, let alone salute, genuine religion unless it bore 
the stamp of officialdom. Still, we were heartened 
by Professor Harry J. Carman who was audacious 
enough to proclaim, “We should zealously guard 
all those who further the cause of human justice and 
liberty aad do all in our power to work cooperatively 
to this end.” 


In conclusion, it would not be fair to evaluate the 
success or failure of this project, inasmuch as it is only 
the beginning of a continuing enterprise which will 
meet, not only from year to year, but occasionally in 
regional sessions at convenient centers of learning. 
It must be agreed, in view of the originality, scope and 
organizational and technical difficulties, that a good 
beginning has been made in the direction of rallying 
our intellectual and spiritual resources even if com- 
plete unity of thinking is not achieved. At any rate, 
this conference was a demonstration of democracy in 
action. 

It must be admitted that there are handicaps of 
time and terms. The occasion did not allow for dis- 
cussion or carrying on the findings to their implications. 
There was in evidence a need for a dictionary of terms 
such as ‘discipline,’ which to one meant regimenta- 
tion and to another the cultivation of potentialities. 
Furthermore, there was a decided tendency to dis- 
parage each other’s departments: the scientists claim- 
ing that philosophy and theology had taken refuge in 
obscurantism and unverifiable speculation, and the 
philosophers and theologians holding that the scientist 
deals with truth in his strictly delimited area but has 
no right to invade any other territory. 

Nevertheless, there were two hopeful signs that 
emerged, the first of which was that, slow and onerous 
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as the exercise may be, there will come about a gradual 
accumulation of agreements on the principle of “‘con- 
sensus.”’ Furthermore, the merit of the whole scheme 
lies not in unanimity of opinion but in harmony of 
purpose, not in uniformity of ideas but in the intercourse 
of thinkers. No one misunderstood the pronouncement 
that ‘““We dare not remain disunited or in conflict 
with one another, in a world where the opponents of 
our American ideal are closely united. Nor dare we 
rear our children as cynical recipients of civilized so- 
ciety rather than responsible recipients of its burdens. 
A cynical, divided, hyperindividualistic America will 
necessarily become a doomed America.”’ It is some- 
thing to cooperate without surrendering convictions. 

If to some of us there was missing an attempt to 
view our problems in the light of a philosophy of his- 
tory which would seem to many to be a pursuit des- 
tined to become increasingly fruitful, and if there was 
no mention of the role of liberalism, we were consoled 
with the assumption that these were defects simply be- 
cause they were tacit and implicit, requiring to be 
made explicit and overt. There was a vivid aware- 
ness of historical immediacies; and there could be no 
doubt of a persistent quest of alternatives, which is 
the essence of the liberal movement. With all the 
dogmatic and doctrinaire residue impeding a fresh 
and creative address to life, there was a vigorous and 
deliberate effort to override all crystallized fixation in 
thought and behavior and to arrive, in spite of arbi- 
trary, reactionary and anachronistic impedimenta, at 
a wider and deeper organization; and above all, an in- 
sistent will to see our problems in all their grimness and 
complexity. After all, we progress, not from question 
to answer but from lesser answers to greater questions. 
The first great gain of man is in his enlarged capacity 
for problem-making. Almost it might be said that if 
we take care of raising the problem the solution will 
take care of itself. The attack is the thing. And if in 
the unending encounter, ideas are weapons, the at- 
titude is the decisive thrust that wields it. Not that 
the battle is reserved for those trained in the manipu- 
lation of subtle dialectics: the layman, as he meets his 
dilemmas with clarity and courage, from day to day, 
routs confusion and futility, and by the force of his 
insurgency transcends the lesser difficulties and re- 
mains triumphant in the face of unresolved predica- 
ments. The one prerequisite for effectively coping 
with emergencies is the disposition to revise our formu- 
lae; for by this perpetual change of strategy we shall 
have changed ourselves and our outlook if we have not 
completely transformed the world. 


Young People’s Rally 


A young people’s rally will be held on November 10, at 5 
p. m., at Channing Unitarian Church, Park, Vernon and El- 
dridge Streets, Newton, Mass. Speaker, Dr. Edwin Merrick 
Dodd, professor of law in Harvard University; subject, “Civil 
Liberties of Americans.” At 5.45 four discussion groups, with 
the following leaders: Orville Poland, Llewellyn Jones, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Rev. Duncan Howlett. Supper at 6.30. 
Reservations must be sent to Channing Church by November 4. 
At 7.30 sermon by Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer. Offering received 
at this service will go to the Unitarian Service Committee. 
The program from 5 to 7.380 is open only to young people. 
All are cordially invited to the service at 7.30. 


_ Democracy’s First 
_ War Casualty 


Robert W. Jones 
Robert T. Weston 


Submitted on behalf of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 


Southeastern State College 
Durant, Okla. 
August 31, 1940 
Dear Mr. Stuart, 

As a result of your views expressed in your letter of 
August 9, 1940, it has been deemed advisable to termi- 
nate your connection with Southeastern State College. 
Accordingly you will take notice that, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, you are no longer connected with this 
institution. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. T. Montgomery, president. 


THIS WAS THE LETTER which may well be 
termed the first blow struck democracy under the con- 
scription act, for it was a letter from Professor Streeter 
Stuart of Southeastern College, Durant, Okla., to 
Congressman Cartwright of Oklahoma, urging him to 
oppose the conscription bill that produced this drastic 
violation of a citizen’s right. 

A letter from the dean of the college speaks of 
Professor Stuart in very high terms. 

“T have found him to be efficient, possessing a 
good personality and fine character traits. He is a 
good speaker and writes interestingly and acceptably. 
In his classroom he maintains high standards and em- 
ploys the latest methods in his field. He has a high 
type intellect. He ccoperates cheerfully in all the 
plans of the college, and his committee assignments 
have always been faithfully and well done.” 

Hence, there is no question of his value as a 
teacher. 

A chance note in an Oklahoma paper led to a 
letter to Mr. Stuart, and his reply is interesting: 


The teachers in the state colleges of Oklahoma are 
subject to dismissal without notice—at least they are 
here at Southeastern. We have no tenure regulations 
and no salary scale that I know about. Professors are 
not issued a contract. 

The question of whether or not one has the right to 
express his views to a congressman in a personal letter 
without losing his job seemed such a fundamental one 
in a democracy that when I found out that I had lost my 
job I tried to see the governor of Oklahoma. His secre- 
tary would not let me in to see the governor so I ex- 
plained the whole situation in a letter and asked for a 
personal interview. The secretary then told me that 
the governor already knew of the situation and that 
there was no use for me to come back to try to see him. 

4 A successor has already been appointed to my place 
and his appointment has been approved by the state 
board of regents for colleges, so what can be done. 


A minister in Oklahoma, whom we asked to send 
us a story of the affair as he saw it, writes: 


Needless for me to tell you that we have been 
greatly perturbed about the Streeter Stuart episode. 

It so happens that Congressman Cartwright be- 
longs to the nazi-like regime and practically owns that 
part of Oklahoma in which the Southeastern State Col- 


lege is located and rules it with an iron hand. . . . The 
president is naught but a mouthpiece, a rubber stamp, 
echoing what his Nibs, Cartwright, has to say. 

Being back in New York, you can’t quite under- 
stand the conditions that exist down here in our South- 
west. We’re still new, in the heart of the Biblé-Belt, 
and those of us that have a vision are doing all that we 
possibly can. We have set the wheels in motion and 
we trust that something will come to pass. 


The “wheels in motion” may possibly refer to the 
fact that, as reported in The New Republic for October 
7, the American Association of University Professors 
and the American Civil Liberties Union have taken up 
the case in Oklahoma. This, however, is of more than 
local importance. One such dagger in the back of a 
citizen fulfilling his right and duty of writing his 
congressman is a wound to the citizenship of every 
American. It doesn’t matter whether we agree with 
the views which he wrote in his letter; his right to 
write his congressman is fundamental, and that his 
position should have been forfeited as a result is an 
outrage to every American citizen. 

If possible, his position should be restored, of 
course; but if neither law nor decency can do that for 
him in Oklahoma, the defense of democracy itself be- 
gins with the engagement of Streeter Stuart as profes- 
sor of modern languages or an equivalent position in 
some other school. He holds the degrees of A. B. and 
A. M. from the University of Oklahoma, the Certificat 
de Langue Francaise, the Certificat d’Etudes Fran- 
caises Supérieures, and Diplome de Professeur from 
the University of Toulouse, France. The evidence 
clearly shows that in all respects but one he was a fine 
teacher—the one flaw being that he wrote his congress- 
man a letter on a matter of national importance 
about which all citizens should have been equally 
concerned. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


Fishing 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ON A GLORIOUS DAY in July I was invited to go 
fishing. Not to fish wading deep in a stream with a 
line needing to be deftly thrown. Not sword fishing 
from a boat with a “‘pulpit,’’ in which I am bound to 
say I should not feel quite so comfortable as on Sunday 


mornings. But simple, easy, pleasant fishing from an 
anchored boat in Buzzards Bay. I accepted with de- 
light. 


There were five of us. We baited our lines. Our 
bait was clam. I have never cared for clams. I my- 
self have occasionally been likened to a clam. This 
may have intensified my dislike. Cooked or uncooked, 
the clam is not agreeable to me. But I was out fora 
morning’s fishing; so | mastered my dislike and baited 
my line. 

The skipper, who watched me, suggested that the 
heart of a clam, like the heart of many persons, was too 
soft for the sly tautog, who would never be caught 
unless I matched his wits with a more severe portion 
of a clam’s anatomy. Somewhat abashed, I cracked 
another shell, and rebaited. 

Overboard went five lines. 
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Almost immediately, so it seemed, my four com- 
panions hauled up a multitude of fishes—tautog, scup, 
cunner. I alone held my line, gently twitching it in 
the approved manner, but without visible result. 

And then my mind slid away from fish to the 
sweet air, the shimmer of the sea, the dim outline of 
coast near New Bedford. The wind was soft, the sun- 
light was golden, and the murmurs of my companions 
melted away. I forgot they: were there. I was alive 
only to the shining sea, the little breeze, the sun and 
the gentle plop of waves. 

Now and then I felt my line was being nibbled. 
I would be recalled to fishing, practice concentration, 
. pull up the line hopefully—to find no fish—and no 
bait. Then I would try again. It was really a heaven- 
ly morning. Incredibly good to be there, floating be- 
yond the world where men worked and bought and 
sold and fought and rushed. A seagull swooped over 
us, screamed and soared away. Whataday! Whata 
joy! Twenty times I must have pulled up my line, put 
on another seductive clam; but never a fish did I get. 

At the end of three hours we hauled up anchor 
for the last time and turned towards the harbor. Four 
persons in that time had caught some thirty fish. I, 
the fifth, had caught none. 

As we landed, one said to me: ‘‘Too bad for you.” 
And another said: “But you shall have a fish or two.” 
And another said: “Better luck next time.” 

At that I was roused. “But,” I said, “I’ve had 
the best of the luck—a glorious morning. To fish in 
the sunlight is the world’s happiest sport.” 

My companions laughed. ‘But you got mathines 
said the youngest. 

“On the contrary,” I replied, “‘I got everything— 
but a fish.” 

There was more laughter, and somebody said: 
“Well, don’t be too pompous. Perhaps we, too, got 
everything—and a fish.” 

And at that I let it be; for that may well have 
been true. 

But I said to myself: “It is good to fish; it is good 
to be successful in one’s fishing. But it is well to re- 
member, whether successful or unsuccessful, that the 
best part of all is not the fish, nor the welcome meal of 
fish, but the joy and beauty of being alive to fish. For 
there are times when the Doing is as good as the Deed, 
and the Going is as important as the Getting There. 


The President Comments: 


“Pure Unvulgarized Patriotism” 


IT IS NOT EASY for us in the United States to realize 
the true quality of the spiritual response which our 
brethren in Great Britain are making in the present 
awful crisis. Every bit of evidence, therefore, which 
we can find to supplement the bare reports of news- 
paper and radio commentators becomes very valuable. 
Week by week, the pages of The Inquirer, the weekly 
journal of the British Unitarians, are filled with just 
this kind of evidence which is of special and intimate 
concern to us as Unitarians on this side of the water. 

As an illustration of what I mean, I want to use 
the rest of this column to reprint certain paragraphs 
which were published in The Inquirer for September 
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21, 1940. They first appeared in the calendar of the 
Ullet Road Church, Liverpool, whose minister, Law- 
rence Redfern, is widely known and loved in America. 


F. M.E. 


“A nation that is fighting, and fighting with mag- 
nificent courage, in defence of its own and the world’s 
liberties, is not perhaps in the best mood to listen to a 
call to penitence nor to seek to cultivate the broken 
and the contrite heart. This is natural and under- 
standable. That our cause is just and righteous we 
have no doubt. The victory of the evil system we are 
fighting would mean the defeat and annihilation not 
merely of political democracy, but of tolerance, 
spiritual freedom, kindliness, freedom of thought, and 
everything that makes the life of a free man worth 
living. Of that we are convinced. ‘There is a pure 
unvulgarized patriotism which does not seek quarrels 
from vanity or greed, but is prepared to fight for free- 
dom and tolerance when they are threatened. It is 
the kind of patriotism in which every worthy English- 
man believes. It is not strident or overstrained, but 
obstinate, patient and humorous—too humorous, per- 
haps, and too patient sometimes of its charlatans and 
braggarts on the Right Wing who would lead us astray 
into an alien hatred and boasting, and of its cranks and 
quid-nuncs on the Left Wing who are the victims of a 
prodigious self-deception. But tolerance, patience 
and humour are fine qualities, and when added to 
courage and resolution, they form a formidable ob- 
stacle to wanton and cruel aggression. 


“‘Penitence is not a sign of weakness. It is a sign 
of strength. While we fight strongly, we must also 
think hard, and, in the mood of penitence, bring our 
thought and imagination to the aid of our conscience. 


“And there are other things, too—moral apathy, 
stupidity, slovenliness. The years have been slipping 
by and there seemed no capacity for decision. Things 
were shelved and no one particularly minded. Con- 
sciences that were dimly roused when the warning siren 
sounded, soon caught their sleep again when the im- 
mediate danger was passed. A kind of moral torpor 
had settled down which no one had the energy to 
break through. We knew it, but we went on sleeping. 

“Now the awful impact of war has stabbed us wide 
awake. We realize the awful sericusness of social and 
national sins which creep into the fibres of the world, 
like some ghastly leprosy, and eat away its life. The 
mood of penitence is the right mood. It is born of 
strength, not weakness. 

“Tt is the only spirit in which we can keep faith 
with the brave young men who die.”’ 


Hymn Festival 


A hymn festival wil! be held in the Church of the Covenant,. 
corner of Berkeley and Newbury Streets, Boston, at 4 p. m. on 
Sunday, November 10, under the auspices of the Boston Chapter 
of the Hymn Society of America. The festival, in which many 
choirs from the churches of Greater Boston will participate, 
promises to be as notable an occasion as its predecessors. The 
public is cordially invited to attend. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Religion: Universal 
and Particular 


Living Religions and a World Faith 
by William Ernest Hocking. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 


It is easy to assert complacently one’s 
belief in religion as opposed to religions. 
An outline of what it is or proof of its exist- 
ence is not necessary. Religion-in-general 
has become an abstraction, known to exist, 
commanding no loyalties, having no in- 
stitutional framework to contaminate it, 
having none of the shortcomings of the 
divisive religions, which is acceptably 
modern though vacuous. 

No such simplification, but rather a pro- 
found consideration of the problem of es- 
tablishing some universality in religion, as 
well as in science and commerce, is under- 
taken by Professor Hocking. He warns 
that a universal religion can be as anemic 
and little-used as an international language. 
He also warns that particular religion, 
though it possesses the flesh and bone of 
the living experiences of a people, tends 
toward an aggressive infallibility or infal- 
lible isolation. We cannot easily discard 
the worth of either the universal or the 
particular in religion. Then how can we 
have a world faith? A synthesis of the 
many religious traditions would probably 
result in a lukewarm, detached set of gen- 
eralities grounded neither in history nor 
modern life. Professor Hocking would, 
and his illustrations make clear what he 
means, have a world faith arrived at by 
means of a patient process of reconception 
in which the essence of each great religious 
tradition is determined and given time to 
associate with the essential core of other 
religious traditions. He gives us a thought- 
ful treatment of a problem more difficult 
than we are inclined to realize. 


J. Donald Johnston. 


Immortality for 


Charles R. Joy 


Harper’s Topical Concordance. Com- 
piled by Charles R. Joy. (Harper. 
$3.95.) 


In this volume 25,000 Bible texts are ar- 
ranged under 2,150 topics, in alphabetical 
order according to topics. On your shelf 
which contains the Bible with marginal 
references, Cruden’s Concordance, and 
Young’s Analytical Concordance, is now 
to be placed this Topical Commentary. 
The newcomer will be in about as constant 
use as the old stand-bys. The Compleat 
Angler will not be without it, and the less 
complete may find his Reference Bible, 
along with this new Topical Commentary, 


adequate for his purposes. For mere 
quotation hunters this new volume could 
replace the Bible itself. 

The compilation has been made by 
our honored Unitarian friend, Dr. Charles 
R. Joy. We are proud that one of our 
own ministers has made ministers of all 
denominations his debtor. Combining a 
production of this magnitude with a busy 
life as pastor and denominational official, 
his extraordinary diligence becomes an in- 
spiration to all of us. 

‘ As a volume of this nature fulfills a 
definite need, in these days of competitive 
publication we can hardly expect that the 
first will be the last. Obviously, there is a 
wide scope for private judgment in select- 


ing the best verses for inclusion under any 
particular topic. As we thumb the pages, 
we are already impressed by Dr. Joy’s 
judgment in making his selections. On 
the other hand, each man will want to add 
his own. For example, under “Humility” 
I would personally like to have included 
the verse which I happen to think best 
conveys the Christian notion of humility. 
Some, again, would prefer the use of the 
Revised Version, because of its greater 
accuracy and verbal consistency. How- 
ever, whatever the future may have in store 
for the development of this idea of a topical 
commentary, the name of the present 
compiler will always stand at the head of 
the list of those who may thus labor—an 
immortality which his diligence and judg- 
ment richly deserve. 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Why God Is with Me 


The world today seems to have reverted 
in many respects to the lack of standards 
that we associated with our so-called mod- 
ern civilization. One of the greatest in- 
juries done by this world is not merely the 
destruction of the outward aspect of re- 
ligion, the confiscation of church funds and 
the demolition of church buildings, but the 
determined attempt of certain European 
countries to set up standards other than 
those of the Bible. 

This is a time when we must think of 
sources of courage; when we must remem- 
ber the immortal! words of the late Edward 
Everett Hale: ‘Look out and notin... 
look forward and not backward .. . and 
lend a hand.’’ We must remember that 
God is with us today just as much as he 
was with us in other times when things 
seemed more peaceful. One of the most 
thoughtful of Philadelphia’s clergymen 
once said in a sermon that “the thought of 
God was a ray of light which pierced 
through every cloud.”’ So we must real- 
ize that God is with each and every one of 
us, and that the standards he has set re- 
main just as true and firm as in any other 
period of the world’s history. 

Why is God with us? 

Why should we need his encouragement? 

The mere fact that we have to ask our- 
selves such questions is sufficient proof of 
the need of his presence throughout every 
hour of the day. Many years ago a wid- 
owed lady in Boston, who had passed 
through much mental and physical suffer- 
ing, composed from her sickbed a little 
book called “Daily Strength for Daily 
Needs.’”’ During his illness, the late Presi- 
dent Wilson is said to have asked, when he 
awoke each morning, that some of Mrs. 
Tileston’s book be read to him. 

Many missionaries throughout the world 
have found their truest converts to be 
those whom it had taken the longest to be- 
lieve in Christianity. I knew of one ina 
Far Eastern country who said that the 


family that was most prominent in his 
church had not made this great discovery 
until after 12 years of mental searching. 
Then the death of one of their children led 
them to seek the missionary whose advice 
they had previously ignored. It is said 
that there are over 40,000,000 people in 
the United States who are not today affil- 
jated with any religious organization. 
Such investigations as have been made, 
which must necessarily be rather superficial, 
would seem to indicate that at least 95 per- 
cent of these people were brought up in sup- 
posedly Christian homes. Why have they 
lost their faith? What is needed to bring 
them back? 

Dr. William Ellery Channing was once 
asked toward the close of his life, by some- 
one who heard him preach for the first 
time, when he had been converted. Dr. 
Channing asked his inquirer what he meant 
by conversion, and added that he had 
never been converted, in one sense of the 
word, unless his entire life could be re- 
garded as a slow and gradual process of 
absorbing the deeper, the truer and the 
inner light of Christianity. It is only by 
intensifying this inner life, which will al- 
ways shine while the name of Christ en- 
dures, that we can ever recover the stand- 
ards of our forefathers. 


Charles Lyon Chandler. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tune In 
for the 
Unitarian Radio Hour 
“RELIGION AT WORK’”’ 
beginning 
Sunday, November 10, 1940 
at 2.00-2.30 
Station WAAB 
Speakers for the winter's program 
will be announced in the next issue. 


Fr 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Nonviolence: 
Jesus and Gandhi 


To the Editor: 

In your editorial on ‘‘Pacifists and Imag- 
ery’ in the current issue of your paper 
(October 1) you state: 

“How successful would Gandhi’s non- 
violence tactics have been if he were deal- 
ing with nazi Germans—as he might be 
doing if England were defeated. Well, 
Gandhi would either have been shot out of 
hand or tortured to death. And that would 
have been the end of the whole business.” 

The significance of this statement may 
perhaps be made clear from the following 
paraphrase: 

How successful were Jesus’ nonviolence 
tactics in his dealings with the Roman E'm- 
pire? Well, Jesus was crucified. And that 
was the end of the whole business. 

John Haynes Holmes. 


The Community Church, 
New York, N.Y. 


Do You Mean the Ethical 
or Political Right ? 


To the Editor: 

The candid shots published in The 
Register increase the interest of the paper. 

It is quite appropriate to see Ed Furber 
still pointing to the right. Now I wish 
someone would secure a good picture of the 
Editor of The Register and get him to pub- 
lish it. 

The only one we have had of him made 
him look as if he had just bitten a dog. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 


(Jn re last paragraph, we have always 
felt that editors should be read and not 
seen—why disillusion the customers more 
than is necessary?—Ed.) 


Warning to Ministers 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps you would render a service to 
some of our ministers if you can publish 
this. 

Recently in Harrisburg, a young stranger 
lingered after the church service and was 
welcomed by several of the men. He asked 
to have a talk with me. I need not repeat 
his story. It was a plausible yarn about 
why he was out of work and of money. 
He begged me to lend him some funds for 
food. Though distrustful I loaned him a 
dollar. The next day he called on one of 
the men he had met and touched him for 
$5 with the same story. I did not know 
the latter incident until last night. 

He carried a Y. M. C. A. membership 
card and chauffeur’s license from San 
Diego, Calif., showing his name to be 
Sandy. He was a good-looking honest- 
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appearing chap about 25-28, six feet tall, 
weight about 200-210 pounds. I sent an 
air mail letter to Dr. Bard of San Diego, 
who replied that the man’s story was false. 
He had claimed acquaintance with many 
of our ministers from New England ‘to 
California. From information received we 
are convinced that he is an itinerant para- 
site specializing on getting money by 
visiting our churches. 

All I can say is to beware of him. 

W.A. Vrooman. 
Wilmington, Del. . 


Pacifism vs. Liberty 


To the Editor: 

It is perhaps a truism to say that one of 
the evil effects of a crisis such as the present 
is that it diverts men’s minds from the 
path of progress and inclines them to poli- 
cies starkly retrogressive. This may be 
one of the penalties we have to pay for our 
sins. It would not so greatly matter were 
the backward swing confined to quarters 
already reactionary, but it matters very 
much when the minds of those who in the 
past have earned reputations for their 
progressive views on social policy are af- 
fected. 

The pacifists, and I refer to such men 
even as Dr. Emerson Fosdick and Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, argue that we are to ac- 
cept as inevitable the coming of totali- 
tarianism throughout the world. We are, 
they say, involved in the death agony of a 
whole liberal democratic civilization. The 
throes of the death agony are also the 
throes of a new birth—a new social order 
corresponding to the new economic tech- 
nique. This new order we are told is not to 
be got rid of by branding it as “‘totali- 
tarian’’; we may comfort ourselves by call- 
ing it a centrally controlled and planned 
society but it has come to stay; total war 
has not caused this development, but only 
precipitated it; the real culprit is the pre- 
vious era of laissez-faire, for total war was 
the only way out of the impasse into which 
that policy has led us. 

Unless men were able to overcome their 
habits of acquisitiveness, our pacifists say, 
preparation for war was the only way of 
solving the problem of unemployment. 
War preparation staved off the threatening 
anarchy, but made war inevitable. War is 
the final phase, the negative and inhuman 
way of enforcing that social consolidation 
to which men could take the positive and 
human way. Social consolidation pacifists 
must accept. They are told they must dis- 
cuss their true function within a centrally 
controlled and planned society within 
which whatever liberty they enjoy they 
will enjoy only by permission. 

From all this, it will be clear that the ad- 
vice of leaders of pacifism to their fellow 
pacifists is unconditional surrender to the 


totalitarian conception of society, without: 
indicating any possible alternative. 

We emphatically demur. The course 
recommended is starkly reactionary and as. 
such must be dismissed. We are urged to 
seek salvation and freedom through restor- 
ation of privilege, power, coercion, and 
authority, a throwback to the past, as 
evidenced by all the teachings of history 
which shout aloud to us that progress and 
freedom follow emancipation from and 
restoration of these very things. Progress 
has come through liberation and not 
through submission to authority. Through 
liberation we have gained all we treasure 
and pride ourselves upon. History records 


. that the road whereby mankind has ad- 
’ vanced in knowledge, in the mastery of 


nature, in unity and personal security, has 
lain through a progressive emancipation 
from the bondage of authority, monopoly, 
and special privilege. As Walter Lippmann 
has so conclusively shown, one and all of 
the great movements of history were move- 
ments to disestablish authority. It was 
the energy released by this progressive 
emancipation which invented, wrought and 
made available to mankind all that counts 
as good in modern civilization. No govern- 
ment planned, no political authority di- 
rected the material progress of the last 
four centuries, or the increasing humanity 
that has accompanied it. On the contrary 
it was accomplished, and accomplished 
only, by a stupendous liberation of the 
minds and spirits and conduct of men. 
If the pacifist’s counsel to his fellow paci- 
fists is to be followed by craven surrender 
to authoritarianism, all this is to be re- 
versed. 

It surely is astonishing that our pacifists 
do not realize that rather than fasten on 
our backs yet more firmly the yoke of 
authority, the better way out of our dis- 
tresses is to pursue the very opposite policy 
by pushing into new fields the policy which 
in the past has yielded to humanity so rich 
a harvest even though its application has 
been very restricted. Why should we not 
seek the good life through extension of 
liberty into fields hereto closed? The 
pacifist’s mistake is his failure to realize 
that there exist any further fields into 
which liberty can and must be extended if 
we are to reap to the full the benefits she 
holds in store, and that therein lies the way 
out of our troubles. His counsel of sur- 
render to authority implies that there are 
no such new fields to conquer. He seems 
to think possibilities in that direction are 
exhausted. 

The pacifist apparently takes no account 
of the obstructive laws which rob the pro- 
ducer of what is rightfully his and of a 
system of taxation which frustrates his. 
efforts to gain a livelihood and thus he fails 
to see that in the search for the better life 
our choice lies not between adherence to the 
status quo and surrender to totalitarian- 
ism, but between that surrender and the 

(Concluded on page 427) 
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Cooperative Enterprises 


Many features of church life impress an 
administrative official, who becomes ac- 
quainted with quite a few churches, some 
good and some bad. An outstanding im- 
pression which I have received concerns the 
value of good cooperation between lay 
people and their minister. Usually when 
things are being done successfully there is 
good lay leadership somewhere in the pic- 
ture. A large majority of the ministers 
work hard and try in many ways to 
strengthen their churches, but it is most 
rare that the ingenuity and skill of a min- 
ister can carry the load of church progress, 
alone. Very fortunate is the church and 
particularly the minister when the capable 
men and women of the church take their 
responsibilities seriously. Time after time 
it is my experience to see devoted lay people 
just as concerned about their church as 
they would be about their home or their 
business. This concern usually gets re- 
sults. 

It is logical that this should be true. 
Family life is never successful unless all 
the members do their part, nor is a business 
fully successful without adequate participa- 
tion by each in his own job. It is never 
sufficient for lay people to do things only 
when prodded, for the prodding takes too 
much out of the minister. Good lay par- 
ticipation is not only impressive, it is 
greatly inspiring. Blessed is the church 
whose people realize that the institution is 
a partnership proposition and not a one- 
man project by the minister. 

Dale DeWitt. 


Regional Council Meeting 


’ The fall Regional Council meeting was 
held at Unitarian headquarters in New 
York on September 30. There were pres- 
ent: Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, chairman; 
Hamilton Warren, treasurer; Professor 
D. T. Wilber, Mrs. Frederick T. McGill, 
Judge H. Clay Burkholder, Rev. Robert 
Killam, Dr. Alice Tallant, Percival Brun- 
dage, and Laurance I. Neale, representative 
of the board of directors of the American 
' Unitarian Association. 

Mr. DeWitt, the regional director, gave 
_ a report of his work since the April Council 
meeting and a special report on Leadership 
Institute, which was held in June. 


Considerable discussion was given to the 
financial support of the Council work pre- 
ceding the adoption of the budget for 
1940-1941. The appointment of a finance 
committee was authorized and Joseph L. 
Weinert of Maplewood, N. J., appointed 
chairman of this committee. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are Rudolf Neuen- 
dorffer and Robert C. Duncan. It was de- 
cided that the appeals for financial support 
should be in the hands of the finance com- 
mittee and should go to churches, organiza- 
tions and individuals. The publication 
of a folder explaining the work of the Re- 
gional Council and containing an appeal 
statement was authorized. A goal was set 
of securing a contribution from every 
church in the region even though in some 
cases the amount should be very small. 

A motion was adopted urging that the 
Council cooperate in promoting the adop- 
tion of the Contributory Pension Plan by 
churches and ministers. 

The appointment of the remaining mem- 
bers of the Leadership Institute committee 
was deferred and the selections will be 
made after further correspondence. 

After some discussion of the relationships 
between the conferences and the Regional 
Council, it was indicated that greater em- 
phasis should be placed on the fact that the 
conferences and Council really form one 
unit of activity. 

A motion was passed thanking Miss 
Barbara Sturtevant for her service during 
the past two years. 

Judge Burkholder spoke of the service 
committee which had been organized in 
the Lancaster church and urged a similar 
emphasis in other churches. 

Mr. DeWitt gave brief reports on the 
various churches in which special work 
was being done. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 
a.m. and adjourned at 3.30 p. m. 


Conferences 


Metropolitan 


The first directors’ meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Conference was held Monday 
evening, October 14, at the Collingwood 
Hotel, New York City. After the trans- 
action of business, Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
spoke, explaining the organization and 
function of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. The main address of the occasion was 
by Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp. Mr. Sharp 
told of his experiences this summer in 
Portugal, Spain and unoccupied France. 
He emphasized both the importance of 
aiding refugees and of aiding the children 
of the suffering countries in Europe. 

Following Mr. Sharp’s address there was 
a discussion of Service Committee work in 
local churches. Seventy-two people at- 
tended this meeting. 

As part of the fifteenth anniversary cele- 
bration by the Bronx Free Fellowship, the 
Metropolitan Conference held a meeting 
at the auditorium of New York University, 


Sunday afternoon, October 6, the theme of 
the meeting being ‘‘The Spiritual Ancestors 
of Free Religion.” The meeting was in 
recognition of 22 Unitarians whose busts 
have been placed in the Hall of Fame. 
The chairman of the meeting, Rev. George 
G. Howard, was introduced by Rev. Leon 
R. Land, leader of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship. Brief talks were given by Professor 
Ormond J. Drake of New York University 
and Rev. Dale DeWitt. Dr. Minot Simons 
gave an address which contained biograph- 
ical sketches of famous Unitarians. The 
main address was given by Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot on the subject, ‘Unitarian Con- 
tributions to American Life.” 


Joseph Priestley 
The fall meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference will be held Thursday, Novem- 
ber 7, at All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D. C. The program will in- 
clude the Symposium on the War Crisis. 


Mohawk Valley 


A pulpit exchange for the Mohawk 
Valley Conference was held October 27 and 
was followed by a ministers’ conference in 
Utica, N. Y., October 28. 


In the Churches 


Trenton, N. J.—The Unitarian church 
at Trenton, N. J., has arranged a program 
for the current year which will include two 
services of worship each month and occa- 
sional dinner meetings with discussions. 
It is planned also to establish a church 
school this year. - Rev. George E. O’Dell 
will preach once each month and be the 
leader of the group. Different ministers 
will be invited to preach on the other Sun- 
days. Church services are held in the 
rooms of the Contemporary Club. 

Baltimore, Md.—Preachers at the 
First Unitarian Church at Baltimore, Md., 
were Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott—October 6; 
Rev. J. Lowrey Fendrich—October 13; and 
Rev. Robert Killam—October 20. 

Hollis, N. Y.—The Hollis Unitarian 
church will celebrate its fifteenth anni- 
versary on November 15 and 17. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Projects of special in- 
terest in connection with the celebration of 
its seventy-fifth anniversary by the Ithaca 
church were an historical exhibit displayed 
in the windows of a local bank and the pres- 
entation of a birthday cake at the ban- 
quet, the candles of which represented the 
contributions from former members of the 
church, totaling $500. 


New York League Dinner 


Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, moderator 
of the Unitarian denomination, will speak 
on ‘Religion, the Mainspring of American 
Democracy” at the annual dinner of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women, 
November 8. The dinner is to be held 
this year at the Hotel Shelton, New York 
City. . 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE IN WARTIME 


Service Committee’s 
First Six Months Augurs 
Well for Its Future 


Forging ahead into the second mile of 
service, for November 1940 to May 1941, 
the Unitarian Service Committee an- 
nounces herewith the record of its achieve- 
ments in the first six months of its work, 
and its program for the next. With only 
$25,000 the Service Committee has carried 
through solid and thrilling humanitarian 
projects at home and abroad, and has es- 
tablished itself as a small but efficient and 
wisely unrestricted agency that can func- 
tion wherever the need dictates. Now, to 
continue its present projects and enlarge 
its scope with carefully selected and 
planned new work, it is appealing to the 
Unitarians whose generous and whole- 
hearted support alone has made possible 
its work and who can by extending their 
support at this time make the new program 
as successful as the first. 

Here is the solid record of work accom- 
plished from May, when the Committee 
was appointed, to the present time: 

Four months of personal aid were sup- 
plied to refugees—French, Czechoslovak, 
German, Austrian, Belgian, Dutch—in 
Portugal and southern France, by Waitstill 
and Martha Sharp, first commissioners. 
This work included everything from trac- 
ing families, visiting concentration camps, 
helping with visa, transportation, and hous- 
ing problems, giving money for the essen- 
tials of life, medical kits, and travel when 
necessary, to vital cooperation with other 
agencies. It is being efficiently continued 
by Dr. Charles R. Joy, sent abroad as third 
commissioner in September. 

Condensed milk and other food was sup- 
plied and distributed to 800 children, under 
two years of age, in 18 cities and villages 
of the Basses-Pyrénées. This food, enough 
to last from August through October, 
was supplied under the personal direc- 
tion of Martha Sharp, at the request of 
the French Red Cross and in cooperation 
with the American Red Cross. Every 
case of milk went to the babies for whom 
it was bought, and relief agencies abroad 
proclaimed the project a most thorough 
and efficient job of surveying children’s 
needs and distributing food accomplished 
in France. (A complete account of this 
project by Mrs. Sharp will be published 
in the next issue of The Christian Register.) 

Three freight-car loads of food and 
clothing were transported duty-free and 
freight-free, and distributed in Lyons and 
Chateauroux by the Sharps as agents of 
the French Red Cross. One and one-half 
tons of woolen clothing, donated by the 
Alliance Emergency Service Committee, 
were distributed to refugee children of 
France by Mr. and Mrs. Sharp. 
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At home also significant work was done 
with refugees. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Frank Frederick, transient hospitality was 
given to 106 refugees landing in Boston 
by Unitarian church members of Greater 
Boston. Church members of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., gave hospitality to 34 refu- 
gees; Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
members received 32; the First Parish of 
Cambridge, Mass., 25; and the First Parish 
of Brookline, Mass., 15. The size of the 
groups entertained depended on the num- 
ber arriving in Boston by different ships. 


In addition, two homes were opened for - 


refugee use during the summer by Uni- 
tarians—those of Mrs. Winthrop Coffin of 
Brookline, whose fellow church members 
paid the running expenses of the house, and 
Rey. Arthur Olson of Melrose, Mass. 

To begin its work with men in training 
camps, the Unitarian Service Committee 
appointed Daniel Sands as first field secre- 
tary to work at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station and Fort Sheridan—as 
told in our issue of October 15. 

Almost 50 Unitarian homes were in- 
spected and approved for English child 
visitors, through the services of Miss Zoe 
Gray, and in cooperation with the United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children. Several English children have 
arrived and been placed, and others are 
ready to come when shipping conditions 
make it possible. 

The essential and detailed work of the 
Committee both in the United States and 
Europe has been made possible only by 
the coordinating work of the Committee it- 
self. Few people realize the volume of 
planning and correspondence necessary to 
keep lanes open between refugees and re- 
lief workers abroad and those in this 
country. That is the indispensable work 
of the officers of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. They have established working 
cooperation with the Red Cross, the Emer- 
gency Rescue Committee, the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, 
the Joint Distribution Committee, other 
organizations for refugees, and various de- 
partments of the United States and foreign 
governments. This work not only keeps 
going the Committee’s own relief projects, 
but also makes it part of a vast cooperative 
enterprise for humanitarian service. 

All of the above work was accomplished 
by the Unitarian Service Committee with 
the $25,000 raised since May. This money 
financed not only the travel and working 
expenses of the three commissioners abroad 
but also their direct aid to refugees, and all 
the other projects. 


The Next Six Months* Program 
For the next six months, the second mile 
of Unitarian service, the Committee reports 
the following program: 
Continuation of services abroad for 
refugees will be directed by Dr. Charles R. 


Joy, with headquarters in Lisbon, and co- 
operation with other relief agencies. Be- 
cause of increasing difficulties, this work 
daily increases in volume, intensity, and 
importance. 

According to plans just made in co- 
operation with the United States Commit- 
tee for the Care of European Children, 
Mrs. Waitstill Sharp may bring to America 
a first consignment of 50 French children. 
The Unitarian Service Committee would 
assume the responsibility and expenses of 
getting the children to Lisbon and escort- 
ing them to the United States; the United 


' States Committee for the Care of European 


Children would pay for their transportation 
from Lisbon to America and place them in 
accredited homes. The approval of the 
United States government has been re- 
ceived, and the children may be started on 
their way as soon as the French govern- 
ment gives its consent. 

With the possible widespread destruction 
in England, it may soon become necessary 
to extend services to Unitarians in Eng- 
land. The Committee is therefore setting 
aside a considerable sum and making 
preparations for that purpose. 

At home the work for refugees will also 
be expanded. In addition: to transient 
hospitality to refugees landing in Boston, 
more extended hospitality and help will be 
given to refugees moving from one part of 
the country to another. Plans for such 
hospitality are already being worked out 
by churches in Concord, Jamaica Plain, 
and Dedham. 

Acting on the resolution passed at the 
May meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Service Committee will 
begin the work of permanently placing 
refugee families in American communities. 
The first settlement has just been made, 
in Cleveland, O., through the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and plans are under way 
to give every Unitarian church in every 
part of the country an opportunity to 
make a place in its community for a refugee 
family, and share the stimulus and value 
of their contribution to American life. 

The work of Mr. Sands in training camps 
will be continued, and form the basis for 
more extensive work in and near other 
training camps, with the cooperation of 
local Unitarian churches and organiza- 
tions. 

In order to share the intimate and re- 
warding details of its work with the Uni- 
tarians who are a part of the Service Com- 
mittee through their loyal support and 
backing, the Service Committee will make 
available to Unitarian churches speakers 
and literature on its projects. Beginning — 
with the next issue of The Christian Register, 
it is planned to publish excerpts from the 
letters and reports of Dr. Joy, to give Uni- 
tarians firsthand and current accounts of 
conditions abroad and the work of its com- 


missioners with refugee groups and in- 
dividuals. Special projects will be under- 
taken in which children and young people 
will share directly. 

The important work of coordination will 
be continued by the officers of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee with other 
agencies. The work of sharing with Uni- 
tarians the financing of all projects will be 
directed by Rev. J. Harry Hooper, who 
has just been appointed campaign secre- 
tary. Contributing the $35,000 necessary 
to carry out its projects in the next six 
months is the responsibility and opportu- 
nity of every Unitarian, who thus becomes 
a part of the humanitarian work for which 
the Unitarian Service Committee was 
established. 

“Refugees are coming to us,’’ writes Dr. 
Joy, “and saying, ‘We are told that if the 
Unitarians cannot help you, no one can.’ 
Others are saying, ‘You are our last hope.’”’ 

To justify that hope, that faith, and that 
work in the second mile of its projects as 
economically and effectively as it has in 
the first six months is the aim of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 


Sharp, Home, Still Works 


on Refugees’ Problems 


Looking tanned and rested from his ten 
days at sea, but resolute and determined 
about the need of helping the suffering in 
Europe, Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, first com- 
missioner of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, returned from France and Portugal on 
October 5 via the American Export liner 
“Excalibur.” Mrs. Sharp remained in 
France to conclude refugee projects. Mr. 
Sharp brought with him Lion Feucht- 
wanger, the distinguished German novelist, 
whom he had escorted through Portugal 
and who traveled with him on Mrs. Sharp’s 
ticket. 

Mr. Sharp was accompanied to Boston 
by Seth T. Gano, vice-chairman, and Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, executive director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. They were 
met at the South Station by Hastings 
Sharp, Mr. Sharp’s eight-year-old son, 
President Frederick May Eliot of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
friends. 

“Ours is the only organization working 
in Europe without restrictions on its funds 
and purposes,” said Mr. Sharp. ‘And 
upon us depend the lives and welfare of 
countless refugees. The one best way we 
can help them is to keep our representatives 
in Portugal, which has become the gate- 
way to heaven for refugees as Holland was 
last year, and give them freedom to meet 
emergencies, to go into unoccupied France, 
and to use our modest but essential funds 
and experience to help those in whom the 
spirit of democracy and freedom still 
burns.” 

_ On October 6, Mr. Sharp preached at 
his church, the First Unitarian Society of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., which for the second 


time in two years had generously given 
him a leave of absence to accept the call 
for refugee service. 

On October 14 Mr. Sharp spoke to 
the Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches in New York City. He is con- 
tinuing to work on individual and group 
cases of refugees still abroad whose papers 
and problems he brought with him. 


Service Funds Are Not 
To Buy Food 


At a meeting of the Unitarian Service 
Committee on October 17, the Committee 
welcomed back Mr. Sharp, heard detailed 
reports of his work abroad since June, and 
laid plans for its projects during the next 
six months. 

One important decision of the Commit- 
tee was the statement of its general policy 
about direct relief: that, without in any 
way limiting the authority of its commis- 
sioners in any emergency which may arise, 
it is not the policy of the Committee to use 
its funds for the purchase of food supplies 
or other supplies for relief in France. 

Following the two-hour meeting, a lunch- 
eon in honor of Mr. Sharp was given at the 
Union Club. The following people were 
present: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Charles O. 
Richardson, Frederic H. Fay, Mrs. Helen 
Hilliard, Mrs. Frank Frederick, Miss 
Eleanor Widen, Miss Mildred Boie, Wil- 
liam Emerson, Seth Gano, Edward B. 
Witte, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper, and Alfred Whit- 
man. 


Eager Audiences 
Welcome Service 
Committee Speakers 


Interested Unitarians all over the coun- 
try are calling upon members of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee to describe the 
work of the Committee and its represent- 
atives. Chairman William Emerson gave 
two important reports of the Committee’s 
work—to the Laymen’s League Eastern 
Convention on September 22 and to the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on October 9. 

Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp spoke to the 
Metropolitan Conference of Free Churches 
on October 14, the Norfolk-Suffolk Con- 
ference on October 20, the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Conference at Nashua on Octo- 
ber 23, and the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 25. Because 
of his pressing parish duties and the 
necessity of finishing work on. refugee 
cases he brought from Europe, Mr. Sharp 
has had to confine his speaking engage- 
ments to conferences. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, executive director 
of the Service Committee, has a long and 
intensive record of speaking engagements 
in behalf of the Service Committee. Dur- 


ing recent weeks he has spoken at the 
following places: Lincoln, Mass., Septem- 
ber 15; Salem Rotary Club, September 17; 
Kingston, September 25; Cohasset, Octo- 
ber 9; Cleveland, O., October 10; Uxbridge, 
October 21; Newport, R. I., October 29. 
In November he will speak at Lawrence, 
Salem, Beverly, Athol, and Lexington. 

Mrs. Frank Frederick, who is a member 
of the Alliance Emergency Service Com- 
mittee as well as the Unitarian Service 
Committee, has spoken during October to 
a large number of Alliances and confer- 
ences: to the Canton, Mass., Alliance on 
October 9, the Arlington Street Church 
Evening Alliance on October 17, the Wes- 
ton Alliance October 21, the Salem Alliance 
October 22, and the Meadville District 
Evening Alliance October 12. She is al- 
ready scheduled to speak during November 
at the Littleton Y. P. R. U., the Second 
Church, Boston, and at Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Mildred Boie, who does the pub- 
licity work for the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, spoke to the Laymen’s League 
chapter of the Somerville Unitarian church 
on October 18. 

Other members of the Committee are 
also available for talks on the Committee 
and its projects. 


Hooper Has Task of 
Raising $35,000 
Service Budget 


The Unitarian Service Committee an- 
nounces that Rev. J. Harry Hooper of 
Hingham, Mass., has been appointed cam- 
paign secretary to coordinate the appeal 
work and money raising for the next six 
months of work. 

Mr. Hooper has generously been given 
two days a week by his parish, the Old 
Ship Church of Hingham, which he will 
spend at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, di- 
recting the campaign. He will also devote 
two evenings a week to speaking and work- 
ing for the Service Committee. With his 
wide experience in advertising and publi- 
city, as well as church work, Mr. Hooper’s 
extended services to the Committee will 
form an important part of coordinating 
activities. 


Three Tons of Clothing 


for Europe 


Four large cases of clothing, collected 
and packed by the General Alliance Emer- 
gency Service Committee, have been sent 
by the Unitarian Service Committee to 
refugees abroad in the last two weeks, 
Two boxes were sent to Czechs in England, 
and two were sent through the Allied Re- 
lief to English refugees. 

A month ago four packing cases of 
clothing were sent by the Alliance Service 
Committee to Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, to 
be distributed among refugees in Portugal 
and France. 
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Lion Feuchtwanger Praises 
Unitarian Spirit and Deeds 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
opened its 1940-41 season a month earlier 
to hold a notable meeting October 16, when 
members and friends welcomed a world- 
famous German novelist under the Hitler 
ban and a Unitarian clergyman who had 
helped him on his perilous journey from 
France to freedom. The novelist was Dr. 
Lion Feuchtwanger, author of ‘‘Power,”’ 
“Success,” ‘Paris Gazette,’ and other 
works, and the clergyman was Rey. Wait- 
still H. Sharp. 

Herr Feuchtwanger spoke as follows: 

“The worst, perhaps, amongst the many 
sufferings in our imprisonment in France 
was the systematic isolation from the 
world outside which the authorities had 
imposed upon us. More than anything 
else, this isolation drained our vital powers. 
Helpless and bound, we feared to be for- 
gotten, stagnant water split from the 
stream of life; we feared to be left to anony- 
mous annihilation; and this fear paralyzed 
us and filled our nights with despair. 

“Tmagine, my friends, how such a pris- 
oner felt, when, suddenly, he was released 
from his fear. Must he not feel almost 
physically, how the burden lifted from him? 
And that is how we felt. Our faces be- 
came bright, our limbs stretched, our 
shoulders grew straight. 

“Tt is true, many of us had wives, friends, 
parents, children whom we could justly 
believe to be trying to help us; but we 
doubted if our relatives had any notion 
that we were in a camp; supposing they 
knew, then we had to assume that our 


relatives and friends were just as help- 
less as we ourselves. The greater was our 
joy when we learned that somewhere, far 
away, there were people who wished to help. 

“Let me tell you of my own experience. 
For four months I had lived in isolation 
from the outside world. And when I had 
found a first refuge, I still had to live, for 
many reasons, in strictest concealment. 
Then, one day, a man appeared, a man 
whom my host had declared to be reliable 
in every respect; and he told me, as though 
it were a matter of course, that everything 
had been arranged for my escape. He was 
a man whose name IJ had never heard before 
and of whose existence I was entirely igno- 
rant. But there was proof that he, this 
stranger, knew me full well, that he even 
knew, better than I, the intricacies of my 
own fate during recent months. And from 
then on, this stranger looked after me like 
a brother. -He comforted me with under- 
standing, he found the right words to en- 
courage me. During the whole dangerous 
enterprise, he did not deny the danger, he 
did not belittle the risk; but, in his matter- 
of-fact way, he also pointed out the possi- 
bilities and chances of success. What he 
did and what he said, were truly the deeds 
and words of a brother. If my wife, my 
real brothers, or a near friend of mine had 
acted as he did, I would have been deeply 
touched. That a stranger, a total stranger, 
acted in such a way, was an unexpected 
blessing. 

“For, after all we had experienced, we 
hardly could believe that such an attitude 
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still existed in this world of ours. We 
simply could not believe that somewhere, 
beyond the ocean, there were men who, in 
the face of a hundred difficulties, rushed 
over to help people whose very names they 
did not know, only because these people 
were in danger. No, we could not believe 
it, it was incredible. In school we had 
learned a Greek verse: 


I was made not to hate with hate, 
but to love with love. 


These were beautiful words. Their ring 
appealed to us. But it was a verse, it 
was just a sound, the sentiment of a poet, 
who died 2,400 years ago, He was dead 


- and his verses were verses; but now we were 
to learn that his verses were reality, that 


such things existed, such compassion, such 
uniting love, that this was part of our 
world. It was an overwhelming experi- 
ence. 

“Even today it seems like a dream when 
I think of the hour, long before sunrise, 
when, secretive and conspiring, I drove to 
a gloomy station. There I addressed a total 
stranger, known to me by description only, 
introduced myself to him under an as- 
sumed name which, for the next few weeks, 
had to be my name, and that stranger— 
he was your Mr. Sharp—answered: ‘Fine. 
Splendid that you have come. Now let’s 
go.’ Andso he took my fate into his hands 
and presently we had to take the first 
hurdle. By way of an emergency exit, we 
entered a controlled railway station with- 
out being controlled, and, pretending non- 
chalance, which was not too easy for me, 
we boarded a controlled train again without 
being controlled. And so it went on. From 
then on the man acted and I had to play up 
to him. With greater confidence I placed 
myself in his strong and helping hands. 

“T need not tell you, my friends, how 
grateful I am for the practical help you gave 
me; after all, it was a matter of life or 
death. But I do not exaggerate when I 
tell you that you lent me even more im- 
portant and valuable help, manifesting to 
me that pity and encompassing love, in- 
dependent of all selfish interest, are still in 
this our world. 

“On board the boat, I heard one of your 
preachers deliver a wise and impressive 
sermon on how the American Declaration 
of Independence and the French Revolu- 
tion were one, how the manifestation and 
the institution of the Rights of Man were 
linked between here and there, so that the 
Rhine, not the ocean, was the frontier be- 
tween the highly civilized nations and the 
less highly civilized ones. In France, dur- 
ing the last year, we had to make the pain- 
ful discovery, that, at least for the time 
being, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity had. 
been wiped from the board of values. The 
more essential and vital, my dear friends, 
has been your achievement. By your 
deeds, you have demonstrated, for all the 


world to see, that here, in this country, 


among you, the values of Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, are still alive.” 


“Great Days” 
Says British Clergyman 


The following paragraph occurs in a 
letter from Rev. Lawrence Redfern, min- 
ister of the Ullet Road Church, in Liver- 
pool, to Dr. Dexter. It illustrates the 
courage and bravery of our British friends. 

“The Battle of Britain goes on apace, 
but we were never more confident. The 
enemy is losing heavily and is making no 
impression. He has embarked upon an im- 
measurable enterprise, and it may well be 
the beginning of the end for him. These 
are great days—great historic days, and 
we are thrilled to fight for the world’s lib- 
erties. 

“My greetings to all my American 
friends, never so dear in friendship as now.”’ 


Meadville Enrollments 


The Meadville Theological School opened 
for its 96th academic year on September 
30. Nineteen students were registered. 
Unitarians will be interested in the church 
background of these students. Seventeen 
came from Unitarian churches, one from a 
Universalist church and one from a Con- 
gregational church. Nine of the seventeen 
Unitarian students were born and brought 
up in their churches. The Universalist 
student likewise was reared in his faith. 
The Congregationalist student changed his 
views during college but had no Unitarian 
church in his college town to affiliate with. 
‘This £ivision in the religious background of 
students probably corresponds with the 
religious background of members of our 
churches as a whole, about half being born 
to the faith and half coming over from 
other churches. 

The new students are John F. Hayward, 
A. B. Harvard 1940, of the Unitarian 
church of Wellesley Hills, Mass., Robert 
Lee Soerheide, A. B. Western State Teach- 
ers College 1940, of the Unitarian church, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and Munro Will, A. B. 
University of Rochester 1938, of the Uni- 
tarian church in Rochester, N. Y. A 
Czech refugee student is in Lisbon awaiting 
passage, and will probably arrive in No- 
vember. Three other students have been 
admitted and will enter the school at the 
beginning of the winter quarter, bringing 
the registration up to 22, four more than 
the usual number. 

Dr. Kar] Beth, professor of the history 
of religions, preached the sermon at the 
first chapel service. A reception to new 
students was held on Thursday evening, 
October 3. At this reception Dr. and Mrs. 
Emil Gruenberg, recently arrived from 
Switzerland where they have been con- 
cerned with refugee problems, gave inter- 
esting talks on the state of the League of 
Nations and on refugee problems in 
Europe. 

_ Of last year’s graduates, James Z. Han- 
ner, recently ordained at his home church 
in Rochester, is settled on Nantucket 


Island, and George Williams, Cruft fellow, 
who returned from France last June, is as- 
sociate with Dr. Connolly in the ministry 
of the Church of the Christian Union 
(Unitarian), Rockford, Il. John R. Clark 
is a graduate student at the University of 
Chicago as a candidate for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 


Phenomenological 
Research 


Ministers and laymen who are inter- 
ested in current philosophy will be in- 
terested in the announcement of the im- 
mediate publication of the first number of 
a new technical philosophical journal, The 
Journal of Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research. It is published quarterly at the 
University of Buffalo for the International 
Phenomenological Society with an edi- 
torial staff of American and foreign schol- 
ars, and “while the philosophy of Edmund 
Husserl is the point of departure for the 
publication it represents no special school 
or sect.”’ 


Henry Goodwin Smith 


Rev. Henry Goodwin Smith, 80, formerly 
minister of Unitarian churches in Freehold, 
N. J., Ottawa, Canada, Troy, N. Y., and 
Goshen, Mass., and for eight years profes- 
sor of systematic theology in Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, died recently at his 
summer home in Goshen. Mr. Smith was 
favorably known for his papers on Erasmus 
and on the theory of evolution. 

He leaves his wife, Helen (Forman) 
Smith, two sons, Henry Boynton and 
Howard Southgate Smith, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. A. R. Hatch and Mrs. Eleanor 
Snaggs. 


Canton Activities 


The Canton, Mass., Unitarian church 
observed the Hosmer centenary on Sun- 
day, October 13. Rev. Elbridge F. Stone- 
ham preached on “The Thought of God in 
Unitarian Hymns,” and the chorus choir, 
recently organized, took part in the service 
for the first time. 

The church school is sponsoring a 
dancing class which meets Friday after- 
noons. Fifty-two pupils are enrolled. The 
project is nonprofit-making, and a very: 
small fee is charged. 


S. A. Eliot in Midwest 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot has gone on a short 
trip to the Middle West under a commis- 
sion from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He has speaking appointments at 
Philadelphia, October 20, at Iowa City, 
where he gives two addresses at the meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Association, Lincoln, 


_Neb., Lawrence, Kan., October 27, Madi- 


son, Wis., Chicago and Columbus, O., 
November 3. 


Laws-Harrington 
Engagement 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. M. Harrington 
of Waltham, Mass., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Gratia Adelaide, 
to Rev. John Wallace Laws. Miss Har- 
rington went to Colby Junior College and 
was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1940 with the degree of B. 
Mus. Mr. Laws is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Carl H. Laws of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
graduated from Swarthmore College in 
1935, and from the Meadville Theological 
School in 1988. He is now serving as the 
minister of the First Congregational Parish 
(Unitarian) of Duxbury, Mass. 


The Family Circle 


(Continued from page 422) 
sweeping away of every man-made law 
which denies to all men their equal right 
to move about and to trade fully in the 
products of their labor. It is into such 
fields as these that liberty must be ex- 
tended if ever we are to enjoy the blessings 
of a true democracy. Wherever such lib- 
erty is denied—and everywhere it is denied 
—it is folly to talk as if democracy exists 
and so it is folly to talk as if democracy had 
failed for what has never existed can never 
have failed. 

Let us extend the work of liberation 
where others have left it uncompleted. 

Allan J. Wilson. 
President, First Unitarian Church, 
Columbus, O. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


THE | BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminarics. 


Mc. CARTHY s 


Crtablithed 12 
7-9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK.NY. 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


‘‘Mystery or Are They Really Spoofing 
Us at the Church of St. Ignatius’’ 


As a religious editor, the greatest weak- 
ness, lack of preparedness, and incompe- 
tence of the present editor is his ignorance 
of hagiology, a weakness shared by the 
greater number of his readers and coreli- 
gionists (the two words being as far from 
synonymous as one is from twelve). Con- 
sequently it has always been our custom to 
turn, for our hagiology, to the pages of our 
Protestant Episcopal contemporary, The 
Chronicle, whose editor is an expert on that 
subject, not to say an iconoclast. From 
his October number we lift a story which 
he published with the above quoted head. 
We consider it very illuminating on the 
subject of hagiology: 

“Only a few days ago we stopped in at 
the Church of St. Ignatius of Antioch on 
West End Avenue. We love this cozy 
Anglo-catholic hide-away and we dash 
down to its quiet calm whenever we are 
feeling low. St. Ignatius’ Church is so 
high that no matter how low we are feeling 
it always gives us a lift. We love to look 
upon the chaste oaken confessionals and 
the ostrich egg that hangs before a crucifix 
in one of the corners. We love the shrines 
and the flowers and lighted candles that 
are festooned about the feet of the statues. 
We had hardly genuflected to the Reserved 
Sacrament the other day when we were 
seized with a desire to light a candle before 
the shrine of Our Blessed Lady. Off we 
went to the back of the church where the 
candles may be had. We procured one of 
the larger size and marched like the cor- 
poral of an Anglo-catholic army up to Our 
Lady’s Corner. And there we placed our 
candle. “Why don’t yez light wan to St. 
Patrick?’ we heard a Celtic voice whisper 
in our ear. For a moment we were non- 
plussed. We were sure it was not the eru- 
dite father rector of St. Ignatius’ and we 
were doubly sure that it could not be the 
curate who wears the paper clip in his 
biretta. We turned and discovered a 
husky son of Hire standing next to us. 
‘But there is no shrine of Blessed St. Pat- 
rick here,’ we said. “There himself is,’ con- 
tinued our friend, pointing to the shrine of 
S. Ignatius the Blessed Martyr of Antioch. 
‘That is Bishop Ignatius of Antioch and 
not St. Patrick,’ we informed our friend 
who seemed to us so ignorant of iconog- 
raphy. ‘Glory be to God,’ he said, “Sure 
it’s St. Patrick himself. Can’t ye see his 
green coat and the great snake and it curled 
around his walking stick?? We were 
again non-plussed. Then we thought of 
the erudite father rector. ‘The pastor 
tells us it’s St. Ignatius,’ we affirmed with 
all the dogmatism of a Nashotah don. 
‘Jesus, Mary and Joseph help us,’ said the 
Irishman with a twinkle in his blue eye, 
‘and he has an Irish name himself and he is 
after telling you that story. What kind of 
saints do Protestants venerate entirely?’ 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians - 


American Unitarian Association | 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association ts supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church school at 9.80. Chapel 
vesper -service at 5 (commencing November 10). 
Gannett Club (College Age Group) at 6. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Weekday services, 
12 noon. Nov. 5-8: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., 
Harvard Church, Brookline; Nov. 12-15: Rev. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, D. D., First Parish, Milton. Monday 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G. O. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED: Position in small family cooking and 
light housework by middle-aged American woman. 
Intelligent, pleasant. Experienced in taking charge 
of home. Has good health, no family. Box 322. 


With a sad feeling we both marched to the 
rear of the church to procure more candles 
for St. Patrick’s or St. Ignatius’ shrine.” 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


' Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Laymen!!! 


YOU are being asked to help in the $35,000 drive for 
funds for the Unitarian Service Committee, to enable it 
to continue the valuable work which it is doing abroad 
and provide for new work at home. 

The Unitarian Laymen’s League is gladly cooperating 
in this endeavor, and urges your prompt contribution of 
time, effort and money for this humanitarian cause. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 3 Yon Pecegy 1940 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y 


